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Barbed Wire and Other Poems 


By Epwin Forp PIrer 


THE MOVERS 


The meadow-larks rejoice, as the bright sun 
Drinks up the burdening dew from slender grass, 
From flower cups, purple, yellow, white, and blue, 
In the green swells o’er which the dusty trail 
Lies like a loose gray ribbon. Westward creeps 
The jolting prairie schooner, and its wheels 

Talk on the axle while the sweating bays 

Draw sturdily, nodding their patient heads. 
Humped on his spring seat ’neath the canvas roof, 
The bearded, weather-beaten driver guides 

With slackened line. An eager boy and girl— 
The lass with yellow curls, the lad well tanned— 
Peer close beside him. From the hidden depths 
Comes the low crooning of a lullaby. 

The meadow-larks rejoice, the wild flowers blow— 
He eyes the dusty margin of the trail 

Communing with his vision of a home. 
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BY THE ROAD 


The dusty wheels have left the rutted road 

For the shelter of the elm tree. Boy and girl, 

Glad to stretch muscles cramped the whole day long, 

Explore the brook bank; from the camp-fire smoke 

A kneeling woman shields her eyes; the smell 

Of savory meat and coffee calls the man 

From mending harness; on the wood grass sweet 

The horses’ mouths are noisy; golden light 

Sifts through the lower elm leaves, and afar 

The quail gives challenge, and the wood dove 
mourns. 


The symphony of night lays starry glooms 
Upon the open spaces. Overhead, 

The faintest stream of air goes trickling slow 
Among the sleeping leaves, while in the dew 
The blossomed grape and elderberry drip 
With honeyed fragrance. In such luxury 
The movers lie under the smiling stars 

One night more on the road to the new land. 
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DRY BONES 


Late August glares, a wagon filled with bones, 
Strange harvest from the prairies, seeks the town. 
The buyer pays a dollar for a ton. 


The square, squat houses, the low shedlike stores 
Weathering unpainted, toe the littered street 

That finds the railway station. By the track, 

A fenced lot heaped with well bleached skeletons,— 
Mountainous wreckage, shin and back confused, 
Crowned with horned skulls grotesquely menacing. 


So ends the buffalo. Five years since he tossed 
In great earth-shaking herds his shaggy mane; 
Now not one calf. Once furious bulls did roar 
The challenge moving terribly to fight. 

Dry bones — the price one dollar for a ton. 
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ONCE ON A TIME 


Once on a time the plain with breeze and sun 
On wild brown herds a-grazing where the trails 
Wind to the living water; once is done,— 
Once is the chosen word of old wives’ tales. 


The keen-faced Indian, arrow to bent bow, 
Steers on the hounding pony with his knees, 
Outriding some huge thundering buffalo 

That he may couch on robe, and feast at ease. 


With needlegun the sportsman, jaunty, brisk, 
Three before breakfast slaughters; lets them lie; 
Writes in his diary. Still the yearlings frisk 
As to the waterholes the herds roll by. 


The buffalo skinner stacks the reeking pelt; 
One stench of rotting carcass drowns the plain; 
Buzzard and coyote, ant and fly have smelt 
The offence, but all their scavengery is vain 


To sweeten any breeze. The hireling skins 
Fresh kill and noisome carrion in his greed, 
Glutting, the while, his fancy on the sins 
His dirty pay in his cheap soul may breed. 


Once on a time the rival bulls did roar 
Their fighting challenge; once — O nevermore! 
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THE LAST ANTELOPE 


Behind the board fence at the banker’s house 

The slender, tawn-gray creature starves and thirsts 
In agony of fear. A dog may growl, 

It cowers; the cockcrow shakes it with alarm. 


White frost lay heavy on the buffalo grass 

That winter morning when three graceful shapes 
Slipped by the saddle-back across the ridge 
Along the rutted pathway to the creek. 

In former years the track was bare, and worn 
With feet of upland creatures every day. 

A boy spied these three outlaws. Two hours’ chase, 
Fifty pursuers, and the ways all stopped,— 
Guns, dogs, and fences. Torn by the barbed wire, 
Drilled by a dozen buckshot, one; the next, 
O’erheaped by snapping jaws, cried piteously 
An instant; but the last on treacherous ice 
Crashed through, a captive. 


Ropes—the jolting wagon— 
Its heart was audible as you touched its fur. 


Behind the board fence at the banker’s house,— 

O, once it capered wild on dewy grass 

In grace and glee of dancing, arrowy bounds !— 

At the banker’s house, behind the high board fence 
The last slim pronghorn perishes of fear. 
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THE COWBOY 


““O once in my saddle I used to go dashing, 
O once in my saddle I used to be gay!’’ 


Belted with Colt and cartridge, spur on heel, 

The tall, spare form is tricked for holiday, 

With bowlegs curved in buckskins, a snake’s hide 

Banding his hat, while round his leaning neck, 

Half hidden by the curling, sunburnt hair, 

A silken rainbow rolls to a large gold ring. 

Sun browned mustache half hides his laughing 
mouth. 


Mexican dollars shine as the rosettes 

On saddle and braided bridle. Let him mount! 
In his long stirrups with what ease he takes 
The pony’s motion, while it moves at speed 
Snatches the trailing lariat! 


Of his skill 
To rope and ride he is silent, and his gun 
Stays in his belt till needed. He can swear, 
Can lose unruffled six months’ pay at cards, 
Bestow in nameless bounty his last cent, 
And spite of wind, and dust, and Texas steers, 
And undiluted whisky, still can sing 
In the night wind the longhorn’s lullaby. 
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By innate force of spirit he is kin 

To old adventurers. While trick, and trade, 
And blue-sky lots made fat the souls and speech 
Of men, this romantic rebel, sick of smugness 
And cheatery, let his birthright blessing go, 
Wild for free life, the pony, and the range. 


He might have been conductor,—congressman 
With a post-office named after him; he is 
Unstable as water, loyal to the death, 

A creature of impulse, and he still can sing; 
Not quite a grown-up spite of forty years. 
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THE SETTLER 


In Westertown a statue rules the square, 

The settler as the sculptor visioned him. 

Nor slender, nor yet massive; sinewy, 

Bearded, erect, broad shouldered, hand on spade. 
Shirt sleeve uprolled o’er muscular forearm, 
Alert eye, faithful mouth, and forehead full 

Of hope. 


Such is the image. The real man 
Is fat, is scrawny, is Apollo-like; 
Glares like a hawk, blinks like some bleary pig, 
Moves like a Victory, hirples like a hare. 
The spirits of the just are perfected; 
The sculptor carves ideal form in stone. 


Nay, the real settler is not simply man; 

But wife and child in laughing, loving gr 

Lead the celestial sunshine of man’s dreaius 
Which he names home. And after them in troops, 
The beast and bird that own man’s mastery 

Graze the new pastures to his comforting; 

While afar, hover arts that minister 

To the spirit, lingering till the plough shall break 
The thorny wilderness to the fruitful field. 
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THE HORSE THIEF 
I 


By the ditch in the hollow stands the tree, 

A cottonwood with deeply wrinkled bark 

About its mighty trunk, and limbs that spread, 
And leaves that gleam and shimmer in the sun, 
The oracle of any moody breeze. 

Aloft, the bee-bird spies; here orioles sing,— 

In vain we boys risked necks to reach their nests, 
To see, touch, boast of — O, no thievery. 


Here in a gentle wind the body swayed. 

His hands were bound behind, and his dead weight 
Dangled with feet not far above the ground 

Where the sombrero lay brim uppermost. 

His shoes were frayed by grass blades; a gold ring 
Shone from one hand; about his blackened throat 
The gay silk kerchief loosely knotted lay. 

The rope was higher, right against his chin. 

A boyish face, scarce bearded, but now marked 
With the last agony in those bursting eyes, 

A glassy blue, mouth drawn in grinning pain 

To show with what a struggle life broke loose 
From his young body. Yet his soft brown hair 
Was neatly parted, just one lock waved low 

Over the forehead. All of this we saw 

While men sought out a tool to cut the rope. 
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II 


His watch contained a picture I was told, 

They thought his mother’s, but they could not find 

A hint. No doubt the horse thief saw to that, 

Took comfort thence. The prison cells are full 

Of men who veil themselves with alias 

Lest kindred share disgrace. And nameless graves, 

And vagabonds in exile! Lost, and lost! 

Perhaps this whole long winter evening through, 

While the wood fire hums its low, sad tune, 

And the knitting needles click, and the open page 

Is scarcely turned, father and mother muse 

Of the boy who vanished alive in the strange wild 
land. 


Was it for love, or hate, or avarice? 

Or untamed blood that wantons in the breast, 

Spurring the soul to pass all barriers 

As it had wings, not limping feet of clay, 

That brought him to the unmarked, grassy mound 

They call the horse thief’s grave? We shall not 
know. 
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Iil 


‘‘Old Gray gone? Why, we loved him human-like!’’ 

‘*Tt’s thirty miles with loads to market, store!’’ 

‘‘The plough rusts in the furrows!’’ ‘‘Ripened 
wheat 

Must fall for birds!’’ ‘‘He is professional, 

Outrides pursuit, and makes horse stealing pay!’’ 

‘‘A gang with stations!”’ 


O, a dozen like 
Reasons of sentiment and poise. Did such 
Lead twenty men to coolly hang this boy? 
Or did some underlying passion burn 
Their hearts, flare up in cruelty? 


Hear, and judge. 
He answered or kept silence as he would, 
Without manhandling, till the proof of guilt 
Cast its black shadow. Slowly to the tree, 
His captors all rode mute. The thief might pray, 
Or plead or curse. By glimmering lantern light 
He stands in the saddle while the rope is tied; 
The leader speaks, the horses start, the dark 
Enfolds the dangling struggler. 
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Custom this; 
Stark custom, wherein rough men harden heart 
Melting so kindly to the desperate plea 
For mercy. This youth knew what path he chose; 
Played life against the slipnoose snare and lost. 
The people judged, and carried out their law, 
Effecting sentence rather than revenge. 


Their law takes life for that which money buys? 


Unduly harsh, perhaps. Consider this: 

What money has the settler, and wherewith 
Shall he make purchase? Livelihood and life, 
From settler and his family? Death to thieves! 
Of course, rope won’t reform a horse thief’s soul, 
But it warns stealers of such heavy risk 

A man can tie his team on grass at night 

And find it in the morning. Life is life— 

Nor cheaper here than in the city streets, 

Except to those who covet horse,—or rope. 
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BARBED WIRE 


The prairie cleft by skirmish lines of fence— 
High-headed longhorns bound for pastures new— 
Torn denim fluttering and profane dispraise— 
The sod house and the ranks of silking corn, 

But, oh, the crippled horses at the plough! 


Dobbin was mettlesome two years ago; 

But he’ll prance no more, he’ll never kick up his 
heels, 

For one knee crooks out, one leg has a dragging limp; 

He’s notched and scarred with gashes. Gray’s front 
foot 

Is doubled in size, stiff, lumpy, hairless, too. 

The poor colt pawed that hoof over the fence, 

And pulled and sawed for hours. The pine tar 

With which we filled the wound did heal it up. 

Horses are horses. Curses on barbed wire! 


When longhorns overran the settler’s land 

The herd law would not grant him damages 

Unless his crop was fenced. Hail to barbed wire! 
It broke the free range, sent the cowman west,— 
Cowboys in dimmer distance, riding, riding 

Into rich sunset light whence lingering notes 

Drift over dusky distances of trail. 
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‘‘Come on, old Slowfoot, sift along, 
We got to make Mud River to-night. 
Your ribs is lank and your hair is long, 
But a month on the range ’1l put you right. 


‘‘You’re going to wish for the bluestem hay, 
And the buffalo grass so sweet and high; 
But you’ll get a home on the Cactus Range 
If you don’t strike too much alkali. 


‘‘Good-bye, good-bye to the Frenchman Fork, 
To the sandbar mush they call the Platte; 
We'll make our home in the sagebrush hills 
Till the devil puts a fence on that. 


‘‘They say that heaven is a free range land,— 
Good-bye, good-bye, O fare you well,— 
But it’s barbed wire for the devil’s hat band, 
And barbed wire blankets down in hell.’’ 








Bad Medicine 
By Kerrenre ABBOTT 


With my temples between my palms and my hands 
against the black windowpane, I was peering into 
the darkness to see whether I could make out the 
name of a station where the train had come to a stop. 
Then I heard passengers coming. An inrush of 
night air chilled my neck, the green portiere swelled 
with the draft, and I thought at first that the metal- 
lic sounds I heard were made by the striking to- 
gether of brass rings on the curtain-rod of the 
doorway. 

But no; the sounds were really the jingle of steel 
links. Two handcuffed prisoners, a big negro and a 
Mexican, came slouching into the smoking compart- 
ment, followed by a deputy sheriff. And after these 
three entered a fourth man, one with a complexion 
of deep bronze. 

In the wicker chair, near the two windows, the 
officer guardingly posted himself; and since this last 
individual, whom I took to be an Indian, occupied a 
place at the end of the cushioned bench, near the 
door, I began to speculate whether he was not an 
assistant deputy. 

Tobacco, that convenient promoter of casual ac- 
quaintanceship, helped me to an introduction; yet I 
remember thinking it a little odd that he should look 
enquiringly toward the deputy sheriff before accept- 
ing my proffered cigar. 
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Striking a match as I seated myself beside him, I 
asked, lowering my voice: ‘‘Off for San Quentin, are 
they?’’ 

He smelled of the cigar, bit off the end, and then 
with a stubbing awkwardness of brown fingers, 
pushed the perfecto into the upper pocket of his 
coat. 

‘‘San Quentin—yes,’’ he answered. 

For a time nothing more was said. I smoked, 
watching the blue breaths flow upward, leisurely un- 
folding, dissolving, melting into grey wraiths about 
the jarring, nervous lights. Then, inclining toward 
the Indian passenger, I observed very quietly: ‘‘It’s 
good there was room in here for those boys. The 
right place to bring them. Here, at least, they are 
not being stared at. Their wrist jewelry is not put 
on exhibition. ”’ 

The brown-faced man made no reply; but I knew, 
I felt that he wanted to say something. With esti- 
mating scrutiny he was looking sidewise at me; I 
had, besides, a warming intimation that he was 
judging me not unfavorably. And even though I 
seemed to be gazing nowhere but at the grey ash of 
my cooling cigar, I did not miss seeing him lift his 
thick, dark wrists, as if to test their freedom. Nei- 
ther did I miss a certain accent of modest pride when 
he shyly whispered: ‘‘Me, I not got to wear no hand- 
ceuff.’’ 

Rarely, I believe, does so mild an assertion pro- 
duce an effect so lively and pronounced. My crossed 
knees came apart with a jerk, the raised foot striking 
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the floor with something of a thump. What, could it 
be possible that he, too—this quiet fellow, this In- 
dian tranquilly sitting here beside me, was yet an- 
other of these men doomed for enrollment among 
the ranks of the living dead, in San Quentin Prison! 

I wanted to say something, but what? I felt 
ashamed and somehow guilty, and did not speak. 
Only the sounds of travel responded to his astonish- 
ing assertion. 

The swiftness of the train seemed jeering at him. 
On we were hurried. On and on through the night, 
toward prison, this man was being rushed along. 
Continuously the lights jiggled; the green, sea-sick 
folds of the curtain in the doorway kept on swaying, 
in time to the rhythm of full speed. I heard the tick- 
ing splutter of cinders on the roof; I felt the ca- 
denced cluck-cluck of whirling wheels; and once, I 
recall, the sudden and rending screech of the whistle 
gave me an unpleasant shock. 

As for the Indian, he seemed not in the least per- 
turbed. Presently, however, a little, dry, raspy 
sound came from him—the rubbing together of his 
brown hands, rough and hardened with toil. It was 
a movement, I thought, of self-congratulation; and 
indeed, I heard him saying, close to my ear: ‘‘I 
see picture show to-day.’’ A brief, slicing mo- 
tion of his hand indicated the deputy sheriff, while 
he confidingly added: ‘‘He take me. He say, when 
we come out: ‘You walk ahead, I come behind.’ All 
right. I walk like he say. I see everything go by. 
Then I look backwards. He no there at all; he not 
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coming. Right off Iam scared. What must do? I 
stop and think, ‘What can do?’ Mebbe go back, I 
think—go back same way I come. So I go back. 
After while find him.’’ 

I said at once: ‘‘He trusted you, and you found 
him.’’ 

It was, as I knew, the Indian way; and indeed I 
had knowledge of two similar cases in point. One 
was that of a condemned Cherokee who was given 
leave to make a farewell visit to his family, before he 
should be executed. He was a little late, it is true, in 
reaching the gallows. A bridge had been washed 
out, and he had been delayed by the necessity of 
swimming the river. 

Again, there was Crow Dog, of the Sioux tribe, 
who had been sentenced to be hanged. When per- 
mitted to go home, in order that he might see for the 
last time, his wife and twin boys, a deputy sheriff 
went with him as far as the Indian agency. He was 
to report there on the day following—that was the 
order; but it is a matter of public record that Crow 
Dog did nothing of the sort. Quite unattended he 
rode the long distance back to prison. It was so 
much more dignified to go there alone! 

I wondered whether this Indian beside me, placed 
in like circumstances, would do a similar thing. 
What, I kept speculating, had been his offense, and 
what the penalty imposed? By his manner, as well 
as by his looks, I tried diligently to read his guilt or 
his fear of punishment; yet what I saw in him was 
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serenity itself. The smooth bronze of his face 
seemed to express nothing but repose. 

Why not question him? No, I preferred rather to 
address a commonplace inquiry to the deputy sheriff, 
and that was merely to ask whether he would object 
to a little gift of fruit, all around, to each of his three 
prisoners. 

‘““That’s all right; cure,” he acquiesced. I was 
even permitted to give the Indian some postage 
stamps, as well as a card with my name and address 
penciled on it. These things I was anxious he should 
have; for quite unexpectedly he had promised to 
write to me from San Quentin. He would do it, too; 
T had no doubt of that; but when? and what would he 
have to say? 

Months have passed; it is nearly a half year since 
those three prisoners left the train in custody of the 
deputy sheriff; but if I had parted with the Indian 
no longer ago than this very minute, I could scarcely 
have a more vivid sense of his palm’s roughness or 
of the limp wobble of his arm, when his abashed 
fingers were loosely linked with mine. 

What a perfunctory and awkward little ceremony 
it was! And yet it drew us near, it made us of one 
race; I could almost have said: ‘‘Good bye, Broth- 
er.’’ But what I really did say was merely, ‘‘Don’t 
forget to write.’’ 

Since then I have come to understand him much 
better; but the meaning of Cho-um, his Indian name, 
I have been quite unable to ascertain; even his rela- 
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tives could not tell me that, although it is from them 
that I first gained the information that their tribe, 
the Mono people, did not long submit to the tame- 
ness of being reservation-dwellers. For a time, it is 
true, the Great White Father served as their guard- 
ian; but the old free life still called to them; the blue 
peace of the mountains still beckoned them; and it 
fell out, in the year 1851, that they were granted 
permission to go their way into the hills and there 
govern themselves according to their own laws and 
traditions. 

They have done so. These three score years and 
more they have lived peacefully, and it is only now 
that their conduct has been subjected to a stern re- 
buke from our white man’s justice. How this befell 
is the tribal drama whose closing scene I glimpsed 
that night, on the train, while passing through cen- 
tral California. 

I am told, moreover, that nothing of the sort could 
have occurred, except for the great faith centered by 
the Indians in their medicine man. Combining his 
skill as surgeon and practicing physician with his 
most compelling mystic powers of priestcraft and 
exorcism, he was at once revered and feared. None 
among the Mono people could say there had ever 
been a man who better understood the roots and 
herbs of strength for healing. 

Long the tribesfolk had admitted among them- 
selves, shuddering, ‘‘He knows how.’’ They shud- 
dered, yes; for it was a fearsome thing to realize 
that their medicine man had grown big in greediness. 
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Much money he must have for his cures. He de- 
manded it. He threatened. And woe to the family 
refusing his demands! 

Now, everybody knows that as it is a righteous 
thing to thrust out devils, so is it a wicked thing, 
very bad, to send evil and cast spells, or to evoke the 
spirit winds which come chilling and killing, by 
night, out of the darkness. Better to be the victim 
of extortion than to risk such things—far better! 

The Mono people had begun to mistrust their 
medicine man. Suspicious looks went his way, 
whispers followed him. But what was to be done? 
There was nothing that could be done. Moons came 
fat and shrunk; many moons withered away, but 
still there were doubts only, suspicious looks, whis- 
pers. 

It is easy to suspect; it is hard to prove that a doc- 
tor has a bad heart. Wrong-doing, it is true, had 
been set down against him. He practiced extortion, 
he cheated like a white man, he brought shame to 
daughters and wives; but still it was impossible to 
call down tribal justice upon him. 

Progressive spirits among the people, men who 
had been to school, finally took counsel among them- 
selves, gravely debating. How would it do, some one 
suggested, to make complaint before the judge, in 
the court house at Fresno? For it might be that the 
white man’s law would know better how to deal with 
such a case as this. 

No, it would not do, it was argued on the other 
hand, to ask such assistance. For the Mono tribe 
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was as a sovereign nation, independently governing 
itself. Native laws and rulings had prevailed ever 
since 1851, and they must still prevail. 

So the situation remained as before. People were 
waiting, sick with dread, for the traditional course 
of events to be run. They were waiting to see wheth- 
er their medicine man would not eventually lose 
three patients, one after another; for then only 
would it be known as an established fact, beyond 
questioning, that he had in him not a good heart, but 
a bad heart. This was the rule for judgment. It 
was the rule which had come down from the law- 
givers of olden times, and was the tribe’s only safe- 
guard against quacks, impostors, doctors of vicious 
practice. As for any reputable healer, even though 
he lose three patients, he need not suffer the penalty 
which the law imposes; his character and good deeds 
would save him. But let the man of cruel craft and 
wicked performance lose three—then watch out! 

As yet, however, the time of judgment was not 
come; and meanwhile there was fear among the 
people—fear always. Even strong men were afraid. 
The chief himself was much afraid. And among the 
sick there was worse than fear; there was terror, 
there were icy sweats. 

Eventually, for all that, the hour of retribution 
did arrive. In February, 1914, there came a night 
when timorous relief began to spread among the 
tribesfolk; for it was known—now, at last, of a cer- 
tainty, people knew that deliverance must come. 

Another person lay dead. Within the week two 
had succumbed to the mortal cold, and here, to-night, 
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this was the third. Yes, three people, truly, had 
heard the calling of the ghosts, and were gone hence. 

It was a child who this time had heard the spirits 
calling. In the star-dust the little boy would be 
dancing even now, in the cool of the sky, along the 
sweet and luminous way which is known as the Trail 
of the Phantom Feet. 

Hearing of this, the men wise with years came to- 
gether at once. They came, and sat, the old chief 
sitting with them. And the holy pipe they smoked, 
breathing out prayerful breaths toward the crystal 
quiverings of the night’s dark basket overturned. 
Upward, toward the Most High, toward the Great 
Mystery the sacred smoke arose in humble supplica- 
tion for the light of reason, and justice, and safe 
counsel. 

So, in proper form, solemnly, the tribal judiciary 
passed sentence. They considered, also, how the 
thing needful to be done must be done. And they 
chose him who should do it. 

Cho-um was called. He in particular it had to be, 
since the first of them who died was his kinsman; 
and since this last, the third, was his child. It was 
known, besides, that still another of his children, 
even now, lay as grass withering. 

Sorrow gloomed darkly in the heart of that man; 
for he was a father bereaved of his man-child, his 
only son, his one little chief. There had been no way 
of coaxing the little boy to bide longer with those 
who loved him; and yet everything parents could do 
had properly been done to keep him safe. Lacking 
money to pay all that the medicine man demanded, 
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they had gone to camp close beside the white people, 
near the town of Orosi; for it is not they, the white 
people, who believe in spells and spirits. 

Yes, and the child had also been baptized a Chris- 
tian. Ben was the name the priest had given him. 
But . . . . no good! All that had not saved 
him. Nothing, nothing had been of power to keep 
evil spirits away from him. 

As unheroic as the child’s name, is the English 
name of the Indian father, Charley Davis. Neither 
does he look a brave man. And yet it cannot be oth- 
erwise than that he is very brave. For, hearing his 
chief tell what was needful to be done, he did not say 
no. 
He said nothing. He cleaned his pistol. 

Now, the Indian doctor, knowing his time had 
come, did not resist or cry out. He died a good 
death, from one bullet only. 

Queer it had required but one! In such a case 
even many bullets might not serve; for how is one to 
foretell the potency of a priest, or what may be the 
protecting marvels of his wonder-working? 

But a stout heart and steady. hand being vouch- 
safed to Cho-um, everything had passed off very 
well. And good results followed, trouble went away. 
The little girl lying sick was restored to health. 

Meanwhile the Indian father began building a 
house on his land, which he had planted with wheat. 
He worked hard. In gladness, while his hammer 
thumped, he sometimes sang mission songs; for 
grief, having flown far off, did not come back again 
—hardly ever. 
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Only sometimes, of course, a father cannot help 
remembering. Even if you do not want to think of 
the dead, you sometimes. . . . He was so sweet 
a little boy! And they make laughing in a man’s 
heart, these little people. 

But so! Never mind. It is wise not to remember 
too much. And Cho-um was very wise. He had been 
to school, he could talk the talk of white people, he 
knew their ways. Reading and writing he knew, and 
how to work and sing, loving Christ. 

So he went on working, sawing, hammering, finish- 
ing his house. If you are a steady man, good to la- 
bor, you can lay up money for just such home- 
building as this. 

Make a home; that’s it—a regular little home, 
warm and snug, with a tight roof against the wet 
long season of heavy rains. And, in general, you 
feel better, having more strength for toil when you 
plow for the white people, or chop wood, or do odd 
jobs. In the time of raisin-picking Cho-um was ac- 
customed to earn as much as three dollars a day. 

Doctoring, of course had been very expensive; and 
everybody knows that nice, smooth chests for bury- 
ing the dead are not cheap. Still, a man does his 
best. He labors, he is trusted, he has the respect of 
people; and he knows it is nothing—just simply 
nothing—if he is wanted in town, by the judge, in the 
court house. 

Cho-um, being sent for, knew it was nothing. He 
had only to go with the sheriff, and explain. 

All with one bullet. Yes. That is how it was. 
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Very simple it should be to explain a thing like 
that. But . . . . somehow .. .. Strange 
you cannot always make the white people under- 
stand. Even though you talk their talk; even though 
you know reading and writing and are baptized; no, 
even then you cannot always make the white people 
understand. They put you in jail, they take you 
from jail into the court house, the lawyers quarrel 
and make much loud speaking. Then, after many 
days, you are taken on the train for a journey, so 
that you can be locked up in prison. 

There is a special trouble in all this; for as a re- 
sult of it the property rights of a man’s family may 
be forfeited. It at least appears that, while certain 
families have held allotments ever since the old res- 
ervation days, many of the Indian tracts have from 
time to time reverted to the Government. Right 
now, in truth, Cho-um stands in danger of losing his 
eighty acre farm. In what way? Well, as you see, 
he is no longer occupying the land. The house is 
empty, the allotment deserted. Clearly a case of 
abandonment! It may have been this danger of los- 
ing his property that greatly stimulated activity 
among his fellow tribesmen in seeking his parole. 
Realizing that he should not long be kept away from 
his land, a majority of the Mono people, two hundred 
and thirty of them, assembled the first of May, at the 
little Baptist Mission, near Dunlap. 

For seventy miles around the Indians came, some 
walking, others astride poorly fed horses. For the 
most part, according to the report published in the 
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Fresno Republican, ‘‘the squaws were barefoot, de- 
spite the fact that during the past two days a heavy 
snow had blanketed the ground.’’ I have heard what 
the scene was like. The women came, balancing on 
their heads great baskets of acorn-mush as food pro- 
vision during the meeting and on their journey home. 
Everywhere weariness and sad faces; while from 
the papoose-cradles, on the backs of the mothers, a 
brown-cheeked baby, now and again, set up a pro- 
testing wail. 

Wasted effort, this coming together of the Mono 
tribe! The petition of Indian men and women, of 
native mothers walking barefoot through the snow, 
has proved no more effectual than the sorrow of lit- 
tle children crying. Cho-um is in prison. His house 
stares in vacancy, the grain rots, the plough rusts in 
the field. His wife and children are as beggars, liv- 
ing on the bounty of relatives. 

A letter from him, one bearing 28,498 as his cell 
number, came to me in San Francisco; and by a 
strange chance, the place where I first read his hum- 
ble message was at the Panama Exposition, that 
immense enterprise symbolizing our advancement, 
our intelligence, the attainments of our science, the 
glory of our institutions, the splendor of our civil- 
ization. 

Cho-um wrote: 

‘‘T was here at prison now. It was fine weather. 
Cold rain yesterday. I work at jute mill. Not work 
for my family. Never any more. On account of 
justice.”’ 
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Readers of THe Mipuanp will be glad to know that in the 
present month Mr. Mahlon Leonard Fisher is beginning the 
publication of a series of small volumes of his poems. The 
first of these is called Sonnets: A First Series. It includes 
fifty sonnets, several of which have been published in THE 
MiLanp. Many others of these poems have appeared in 
such magazines as The Century, The Bellman, and The 
Forum, and a number have found their way into various 
anthologies of American poetry. The present volume will 
be followed by a second and third, entitled respectively 
Sonnets: A Second Series and Lyrics and Quatrains. The 
series is privately printed at Two Hundred One East 
Twelfth Street, New York City, in a limited edition of 
extraordinary typographical merit. Detailed reviews of 
these volumes will appear in subsequent issues of THE 
M.Lanp. 


Lyman Bryson has taken a right step in issuing his vol- 
ume of collected verse, Smoky Roses (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25). To be sure, the present collection is characterized, 
on the whole, by promise rather than achievement. Yet it 
marks the attainment of a certain level; and Mr. Bryson’s 
future work will be surer and stronger for his having made 
this collection. 

The chief qualities of the present volume are those mark- 
ing the lyrics from Mr. Bryson’s pen which have appeared 
in THE MipLANp, and which are here included with verse 
which has appeared in Poetry, The New Republic, The 
Poetry Journal, The Forum, and numerous other period- 
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icals. Mr. Bryson has keen response to the needs and prob- 
lems of the present decade. Yet his vision is not distorted. 
He expresses what he sees and feels, in verse that is always 
tasteful, always dignified, and often poignantly forceful. 
Among the poems of this collection which will repay espe- 
cially careful attention are the title poem, Smoky Roses; 
Moonwraith; The Flood; The Cardinal Dances; and The 
Wrecker. Of these, the last three are narrative in treat- 
ment. Their real distinction justifies the belief that Mr. 
Bryson may be able to do work of remarkably high order in 
this direction; possibly his brightest future lies this way. 

The impression of Mr. Bryson which the whole collection 
leaves is that of a potent and sympathetic artist, working 
with artistic materials in an artist’s way. There is no taint 
of commercialism in this volume, no effort to attract atten- 
tion by the cheaply sensational in manner or matter. The 
best of this work entitles Lyman Bryson to a place in the 
widening group of notable Middle Western poets. 


If Dr. Edward A. Steiner had been more partisan in his 
latest book, Nationalizing America (Fleming H. Revell, 
$1.00), he might have hoped to have the work more widely 
read. But because he has given us a sane and temperate 
discussion of his observations and conclusions, he must be 
content with a smaller, albeit more appreciative, audience. 
His book deals with America today,—a country of many 
peoples and many interests, facing the charge of lacking 
unity, of being a conglomerate rather than a nation. Be- 
cause certain manifestations in the country’s life seem to 
lend color and truth to that accusation, Dr. Steiner’s book is 
the more valuable as a contribution toward the clarifying of 
our troubled thought. He discusses what a nation is, and 
what forces work toward nationalizing a state. He deals in 
an optimistic way with the problems brought to the front 
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by the European war, yet he is not blind to the faults of 
America, nor to the dangers that beset her. 

The book has been developed from a series of lectures 
upon Americanization. ‘‘I wrote as I would wish to speak 
to an American audience,’’ says Dr. Steiner; he confesses 
that the book is in the style of the lecturer rather than the 
writer. The little anecdote that illustrates a point so well, 
the humorous remark so aptly phrased, the solemn hyperbole 
in expressing an opponent’s view—all these Dr. Steiner uses 
to carry home his earnest message. Some of the phrases are 
peculiarly apt. ‘‘No teacher ought to be employed in our 
schools who does not speak English contagiously well.’’ 
‘*The White Way in New York is not the artery of America, 
nor is Wall Street its conscience.’’ All in all, the book is a 
very readable discussion, by a man who knows what he is 
writing about. 


John G. Neihardt has made a mistake: he has taken the 
Colossus of Rhodes for Venus de Milo. So it appears, at 
least, in reading the poem Chaser of Dim Vast Figures in 
The Quest (Maemillan $1.25). In this poem Neihardt 
images ‘‘Beauty Absolute’’ as: 


‘‘A pagan goddess, vast of limb and thigh, 
With burning hills for breasts.’’ 


He has mistaken a quantity which he cannot compass for 
a quality of which he must sing. Especially in the first 
division of The Quest, called A Bundle of Myrrh, is he 
guilty of this distorted perception which excludes the pos- 
sibility of the highest poetry because it throws such a 
burden on mere words that, in a few pages, they age to 
skeletal letters, bereft of suggestion. Sweet, vast, fevered, 
subtle, become blunt through their ineffectual constancy, 
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and other adjectives gather and conspire to no purpose. 
By hacking, with these adjectives, at two or three sides, 
Neihardt tries to cut his image, a method which gives 
passable workshop stuff, but stuff that should not be placed 
on exhibition until the single aspect that reveals is discov- 
ered. 

In The Quest’s third division, The Stranger at the Gate, 
a Lyric Sequence Celebrating the Mystery of Birth, Nei- 
hardt is far more successful. In these poems, nature, al- 
ways a moving force in Neihardt’s poetry, takes on a 
peculiar kinship to man, an elemental friendliness of com- 
mon purpose and allegiance. This bright and dark pres- 
ence, rendered with no taint of artificiality, gives the poems 
much of the appeal and universality of folk-songs. It is 
good to think that a man of the Middle West has written 
them. Exceptionally fine are The Weavers, and Lullaby. 

The Poet’s Town, the last division of The Quest, is mis- 
cellaneous in character, and of varying quality. The title 
poem is by far the best—perhaps the best in the book. It is 
possibly a minor violation of this poem to consider it apart 
from its own suggestion, but anyone interested in the art of 
the Middle West can hardly fail to regard it as shadowing 
forth the hostility of corn toward art in our own prairies: 


**Corn for the buyers, and cattle— 
But what could the dreamer sell?’’ 


And yet, may not the following stanza be read in hope, and 
with the Middle West in mind: 


**Dull to the worldly duty 
Less to the town he grew, 
And more to the God of Beauty 
Than even the grocer knew!’’ 
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But when all is said, one must feel, in reading The Quest, 
that its lyrics are apart from its author’s main work, so 
notably begun in The Song of Hugh Glass. Let Neihardt 
chasten his diction, endeavor to build, not by words, but by 
the detached, palpable forms of art, and return to the cycle 
of which Hugh Glass is the first,—concerning himself not 
with man’s ‘‘probable relations to the cosmos,’’ but with 
the relation of our inarticulate past to poetry,—and then 
the consciousness of America will be richer and keener as 
this past takes form under Neihardt’s hand. Neihardt has 
the interest, the vision, and the craft. He will surely not 
forego the responsibility. 











